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HEBBEL'S JULIA A FORERUNNER OF THE MODERN 

DRAMA 

BY 

Palmer Cobb 

Critics of the naturalistic drama in Germany are practically 
united in deducing its principal innovations of technique from the 
structural laws of the short story. To say that Hauptmann, 
Sudermann and their imitators applied the methods of the nov- 
elle to the drama and evolved a new dramatic type has become 
almost a commonplace of criticism. Hauptmann dedicated his 
first drama to "Bjarne P. Holmsen, dem consequentesten Real- 
isten, Verfasser von Papa Hamlet, in freudiger Anerkennung der 
durch sein Buch empfangenen entscheidenden Anregung." Arno 
Holz and Johannes Schlaf had collaborated under this pseudonym 
in 1887 and 1888 in the cycle of short stories which they called 
Papa Hamlet. They were the first German expounders of French 
and Scandinavian impressionism. Connecting with this dedica- 
tion, in which Hauptmann acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
authors of these short stories, Sigmund Bytkowski' traces in detail 
the revolutionary elements of technique in Hauptmann's dramas 
and grounds them in universally recognized tenets of epic struc- 
ture falsely applied by the naturalists to the drama. The modern 
drama, for example, introduced the custom of attaching to the 
dialogue in the guise of stage directions pages of descriptive mat- 
ter dealing with the setting and the characters of the play. This 
is perhaps the most superficially evident narrative element of the 
naturalistic drama. R. M. Meyer* says in his LUeraturgeschichte: 
"Aber Hauptmann bleibt sogar selber noch im Mischstil befan- 
gen. Denn ein Ubergriff des Epos in das Drama sind die hochst 
ausfuhrlichen szenischen Bemerkungen besonders im zweiten Akt 

1 Sigmund Bytkowski, Gerhart Hauptmann* Naturalisimus und das Drama. 

2 K. M. Meyer, Die deutsche IMeratwr des 19len Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 
1909. S. 799 ff. 
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(V&r Sonnenavfgang) ." Otto Heller 3 notes that a "mass of epic 
detail is conveyed through the medium of the stage directions, 
which thus become an intrinsic part of the play." Beside the 
descriptive and narrative stage directions there are a number of 
points in which the modern drama reveals its kinship to the nov- 
el. Bytkowski follows Hauptmann through all the phases of his 
technique, his treatment of the stage directions, exposition, char- 
acterization, monologue, dialogue, etc., and shows in each point 
the intimate relationship of his drama to the novel and the short 
story. 

Mention has been made of Schlaf and Holz as intermediaries of 
French and Scandinavian models on German soil. In general, 
naturalism as developed in Germany is usually accredited with a 
foreign parentage. Zola and Ibsen are made to father the move- 
ment in Germany. The seeds of the movement were, however, 
already existent in German literature. Their fruition was accel- 
erated by foreign influence. Too little light has been thrown on 
the works of the German forerunners of Hauptmann and Suder- 
mann. A proper valuation of their work must take into account 
their German predecessors. Ibsen, for example, is said to have 
expressed his" astonishment that his dramas had met with such 
recognition in Germany where Friedrich Hebbel had preceded 
him. 4 

It is proposed in the somewhat narrow limits of this investiga- 
tion to consider one device of technique used by Hebbel in several 
of his dramas which, up to the time of the naturalists, had been 
more generally applied to the novel than to the drama. This 
seems to offer a very evident view-point from which to connect 
Hebbel with the dramatists of the generation which followed him. 
Many threads from the fabric of Hebbel's drama have been caught 
up in the woof of the naturalistic drama. He treats dramatically 
nearly all the problems which are familiar to the moderns, and he 
handles with familiarity most of the machinery which is popular- 
ly supposed to be of their invention. The scope of the present 

3 Otto Heller, Studies in Modern German Literature. 

4R. M. Werner, Friednch Hebbel ah Dramatiker, "Buhne und Welt," 
Bd. I. a 10. 
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publication permits of the consideration of only a single point. 
Reference is made to a certain treatment of the exposition, adopt- 
ed by Hebbel in certain of his dramas, which is distinctly epic in 
character and fhich is a very common device of the dramatists 
of the modern school. 

The naturalistic drama of the ripe situation imposes on its 
author the necessity of a more or leas elaborate exposition in order 
to put the reader or spectator in possession of all the antecedent 
facts necessary to the proper understanding of the action. The 
latter is concentrated sharply and forced into conformity to a mod- 
ified form of the old law of the three unities, in order to create 
the illusion of a continuous and uninterrupted action. As R. M. 
Meyer puts it, when the drama opens the characters are already 
developed and any chance event may produce the explosion. To 
connect the events of such a drama with the vorgeschichte the dra- 
matist had to devise new means of exposition. Since the action 
was to be as nearly continuous as possible the traditional function 
of the first act, as the medium of the exposition, could not be 
adopted. The technique of the novel offered a convenient resource 
and the exposition was provided for by a skilful unraveling of the 
antecedent facts throughout the whole play. In many modern 
plays it is reserved for the last act to bring a final clearing up of 
the vorgeschichte. Berthold Litzmann in his lectures on the modern 
drama emphasizes this point with respect to Ibsen. 5 "Schon bei 
der Nora ward es als eine, jedenfalls die unmittel bare theatialische 
Wirkung hemmende Eigentiimlichkeit empfunden, dassdieKeime 
des tragischen Konfliktes in einer weit zuruckliegenden Vorge- 
schichte stecken, und dass diese erst allmahlich wahrend des Fort- 
gangs des Dramas miihsam aus einigen Dialogbrocken herausge- 
lesen werden mussen . Die Gestalten seiner Dramen sind nicht 
nur im medizinischen Sinne mit einer pathologischen Aszendenz, 
sondern auch mit einer oft sehr komplizierten Vorgeschichte belas- 
tet, und foltern den Horer und Zuschauer durch geheimnissvolle 
Winke, Andeutungen, Anspielungen, die eigentlich erst wenn der 
Vorhang gefaljen — oft auch dann nicht — klar werden. Diese 

SBerthold Litzmann, Das deutsche Drama. Hamburg und Leipzig, 1897. 
8. 152ff. 
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Technik hat Ibsen seitdem mit dem ihm eigenen Raffinement weit- 
er auegebildet. Seine Dramen sind eigentlich nur ein fiinf ter Akt, 
die Spitee einer Pyramide. Den Unterbau der psychologischen 
und thateachlichen Voraussetzungen hat der Dichter in kleine 
Stucke zerschlagen, die man zum Teil aus den Reden der Han- 
delnden wieder zusammenlesen kann, aber nur mit unsaglicher 
Miihe." 

Another critic of the modern drama makes the same observa- 
tion with respect to the latter's treatment of the Vorgetchichte* 
"Man wahlt den schwierigeren, aber lebenstreuren Weg, sie im 
Verlaufe der Handlung allmahlich durchsickern zu lassen." Kerr 
notes further that this is not an invention of the moderns, but 
rather an adoption. Lessing was a master of the same technique. 
For purposes of illustration let us look for a moment at Suder- 
mann's Heimat. Of all the long story of Magda's past life we 
learn in the first act only the one fact that she has left the paren- 
tal roof because she declined to accept the suitor proposed by the 
family. The second act contributes the additional detail that the 
news of her decision to become an opera singer brings on an 
attack of paralysis which accounts for the trembling of the old 
colonel's hand. The fourteenth scene of the third act discloses 
the previous relationship between Magda and Keller, the story of 
her life as a student and the fact that she has a child by Keller. 
The end of \he fifth act brings the confession which motivates the 
death of her father, namely that Keller has not been the only 
lover of her past. Thus the vorgeschichte, instead of being ex- 
posed in the first act, is gradually revealed throughout the whole 
play and finally cleared up at the very end of the play, a device 
which evidently imposes the necessity of a certain amount of nar- 
rative in the drama. 

Of all Hebbel's dramas his Julia is perhaps the one which most 
nearly conforms to the theory of the moderns, both as to tech- 
nique and subject matter. It is also that work of Hebbel's which 
is most heavily freighted with narrative technique. R. M. Wer- 
ner 7 in his introduction to the drama says: "Der Dialog geht 

6 Alfren Kerr, Das neue Drama. Berlin, 1907. 8. 302. 

7 R. M. Werner, Friedrich Hebbelt Smtlche. Werke. Berlin, 1904. Bd. 
II. 8. XXXIII. 
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immer wieder in Erzahlung fiber, und so vortrefflich sie ausfallt, 
so sehr uns die moderne Dramatik an das novellistische Element 
gewohnt hat, bei Hebbel stellen wir hohere Forderungen, was 
nicht hindert, dass die ' Julia' bei einer Berliner Auffiihrung einen 
tiefen Eindruck gemacht haben soil." 

Otto Ludwig 8 makes the same criticism: "Das Epische uber- 
wiegt durch das Ganze das Dramatische. Die Charaktere expon- 
ieren sich mehr durch Erzahlung als durch Handlung, meist durch 
charakteristische Anakdoten von ihnen selbst, die sie sogar sich 
selbst erzahlen." 

Holding in mind the narrative elements in Julia and its other 
naturalistic factors, let us examine more closely one point of its 
technique, namely HebbeFs treatment of the exposition. It will 
be found to be parallel to the characteristic method of the natural- 
ists outlined above. The antecedent facts are briefly as follows: 

Tobaldi, the father of the heroine Julia, has been in former years 
a revolutionist, or at least an advocate of revolutionary reform. 
Later he appears in the role of a frustrator of revolutionary at- 
tempts when he sees that they will be without result. This 
induces an appearance of treachery to the cause, which arouses the 
enmity of his former confederate, Grimaldi, who, defying the 
powers that be, becomes an outlaw and the implacable enemy of 
his former ally. Grimaldi finally meets death on the scaffold and 
his son assumes the filial duty of avenging his father on Tobaldi. 
This son Antonio becomes also an outlaw — one of those robber 
heroes of romanticism — with a single purpose, that of avenging 
his father. To that end he goes to the town where Tobaldi lives, 
seduces the latter's daughter, Julia, and persuades her to flee 
from her father's home. The play opens after Julia's flight. This, 
briefly, is the somewhat complicated vorgeschichte which Hebbel 
weaves into his play in much the same way that it would be un- 
raveled in a novel, or after the fashion of Sudermann's treatment 
of the vorgesnhichte in Heimat, outlined above. A dialogue in the 
first scene of the third act contributes a discussion of Grimaldi 
which is more or less vague and leaves the reader with no suspi- 
cion of how the narrative is connected with the plot of the drama. 

8 Otto Ludwigs Gesammette Hchriften. Leipzig, 1891. Bd. 5. S. 358. 
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Alberto conjures up the past with the single word "Grimaldi," 
which is wholly mystifying to the reader. Then follows a dia- 
logue which is a one sided defense of Tobaldi's course toward his 
former friend. At the close of the scene the reader, if he has 
read closely, knows that Tobaldi has in some way frustrated the 
plans of Grimaldi, — that the former vainly tried, at the crucial 
moment, to incite the latter to action, but later, recognizing that 
it was too late for the fruition of his earlier plans, Tobaldi de- 
clined to support the plans of his former ally. The latter saw in 
that refusal an act of treachery. We gather further that Tobaldi 
had threatened his friend with disclosure in order to induce the 
latter to return to his home and that Grimaldi had been finally 
betrayed by a member of his own robber band and executed on 
the scaffold. Tobaldi disclaims any feeling of guilt, but expresses 
a feeling of sympathy with the son of his former confederate. 
This much of the vorgeschichte is thus vaguely brought out in this 
scene. Antonio has not yet been introduced into the action. The 
narrative of this scene is for the moment brought into no connec- 
tion with the events of the play. In the second scene of the third 
act Antonio confesses to the old servant that he is the son of Gri- 
maldi and begs Valentino to conduct him to his master, promis- 
ing to forgive him all the crimes against his father. The final 
clearing of the vorgeschichte comes in the fifth scene of .the last act 
with Antonio's long recital of his youth. He recounts his ignor- 
ance of his parentage, the coming and going of his father, the 
fight at the hut in the woods, his defense of his father and finally 
his own necessary adoption of the latter's life as a robber. Then 
follows a description of his father's execution. The last element 
of the vorgescMehte is now revealed when Antonio confesses that 
his suit for Julia was dictated by his desire for revenge, recogniz- 
ing that the father was most vulnerable through the daughter. 
Hebbel thus withholds the last of his antecedent facts until the 
end of his drama, a technique familiar enough in the novel and 
adopted by many of the dramatists, for example, by Sudermann 
in Heimat. 

Characteristic of the naturalistic drama is also the narrative in 
dialogue form of scenes with strong dramatic potentialities, instead 
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of direct dramatic presentation. This is again a result of the con- 
centrated form of the new drama and has to do with the exigen- 
cies imposed by the presentation of the exposition. Indeed the 
majority of narrative scenes deal with the vorgeschichte. In most 
of the modern dramas the vorgeschichte, as far as its factitive con- 
tent is concerned, is of much more importance than the events 
which take place in the actual drama. But whatever the dramatic 
possibilities of the vorgeschichte may be, they cannot be utilized 
dramatically. The facts of the exposition can only be presented 
in nartative form because of the strict limitations of the natural- 
istic drama as to time, place, and continuity of action. Practic- 
ally the dramatist is limited to the catastrophe for the real dra- 
matic element of his work. 

To cite Sudermann's Heimat again, such a narrative scene deal- 
ing with the vorgeschichte is Franziska's recital of her meeting with 
Magda at the reception. The subject offers strong possibilities for 
direct dramatic presentation. Another narrative scene is the one 
in the second act where Magda relates the story of her return home, 
but it brings the story into no connection with the action of the play. 
The pastor's story of her father's life in the eleventh scene of the 
eecond act is a similar scene. The scene between Magda and Kel- 
ler in the fourteenth scene of the third act, which contributes an 
element of the exposition, is also narrative. The dialogue of the 
first scene of the fourth act narrates the action which is taking 
place simultaneously in the next room. Magda is closeted with 
her father and disclosing her past to him . This is not a part of 
the vorgeschichte, but it offers good possibilities for direct dramatic 
presentation. In Hauptmann's Rose Bernd in the scene near the 
end of the third act between Rose and Streckmann the most dra- 
matic incident of the play is narrated in the dialogue. Other in- 
stances might be multiplied. 

Hebbel's Julia is replete with narrative. As in the modern 
drama, this is again most apparent in those scenes which treat the 
vorgeschichte. The first conspicuous example of this is the third 
scene of the first act which provides for the history of the early 
relationships between Tobaldi and Grimaldi. Alberto's speeches 
are short and argumentative and their content invented solely 
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with a view of giving Tobaldi an opportunity to expose to the 
audience the necessary story. A like scene is the eighth of the 
first act, Julia's unnecessarily long narrative of her flight to Ber- 
tram. Practically the whole of the third act is narrative, espe- 
cially the fifth scene, which is again a long expository scene. It 
is Antonio's story of his youth and his adoption of his father's 
profession. Bertram and Julia become the audience and for near- 
ly three pages he narrates to them the story of his childhood, very 
rich let it be noted, in possibilities of direct dramatic presenta- 
tion, but not available for that purpose because of the concentra- 
tion of the action of the drama and the consequent relegation of 
this part of the story to the vorgeschichte. 

To summarize. Hebbel in Jvlia has anticipated many of the 
innovations usually accredited to the modem drama. The at- 
tempt has been made to point out his kinship to the moderns in 
one point common to them both, namely a treatment of the expo- 
sition which is more characteristic of the novel or the short story 
and which imposes the necessity of too large a narrative element in 
the drama. 9 



9 The above forma a part of a more extended investigation which is to deal 
with the relation of Hebbel's early tragedies to the modern German drama. 



